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Switzerland 


Switzerland is reputed to be the most democratic 
country in the world. Certainly the people have re- 
tained a more direct voice in the government than the 
citizens of any other country, and they have been able 
to reconcile to a remarkable degree the conflicting 
interests and ideas of their heterogeneous groups. And 
in the process they have welded themselves into a 
unified nation and have acquired a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility unequaled anywhere and a spirit of 
tolerance which has attracted countless foreign 
writers and independent thinkers ever since the days 
of Byron, Voltaire, and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Furthermore, they have become rich, though their 
country is small and much of its land is poor. 

The origins of this democratic way of life date 
back more than 650 years. At that time the main trade 
route between Germany and Italy was shifting from 
the St. Bernard Pass to the St. Gotthard, and the three 
small cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden 
found themselves in a position not only to exchange 
goods with their northern and southern neighbors 
but to derive profit from the transit trade that had to 
cross their territory. In 1291 these cantons obtained 
charters from the Holy Roman Emperor to form a 
confederation “for mutual safety and protection,” 
in which, contrary to the prevailing customs of the 
time, the rights of the individual were to be pro- 
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tected by law, the peaceful settlement of disputes was 
to be guaranteed, and freedom to conduct their affairs 
with foreign nations was granted. Through the centu- 
ries the neighboring cantons that joined the original 
three have tried to adhere to these principles but 
have kept their local governments to handle their 
own problems and defend their special interests in 
the Confederation. 

The habit of maintaining identity and independ- 
ence within a larger unit is well illustrated by the 
Swiss attitude toward religion. Fifty-six per cent of 
the population is Protestant, 42 per cent Roman 
Catholic; but the people learned long ago through 
bitter experience during the Reformation that religi- 
ous strife can devastate a country, and now it would 
be hard to find a Swiss who believes that national 
unity would be furthered by religious conformity. 

That diversity is accepted as a condition of national 
harmony is even more evident in the relations be- 
tween peoples of differing languages. Seventy-two per 
cent of the population speaks one of the many Ger- 
man dialects. French is spoken by 20 per cent. The 
boundary between these two groups, which has 
changed little since Roman times, runs diagonally 
across the country from the Jura to the Alps. Only 6 
per cent of the people speak Italian, and they are 
mainly in the canton of Ticino, with a few spread 
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over into the adjacent canton of Grisons. Romansh, 
which has been one of the four national languages 
since 1938, isspoken by about 1 per cent of the people. 
Nothing whatever is done to induce uniformity, and 
the Swiss actually feel that their linguistic differences 
are a source of strength and stability. 

City dwellers do not seek supremacy in the govern- 
ment, nor do farmers or industrial leaders or factory 
workers, for the differences between groups are not 
sharply defined, and all groups enjoy a relatively high 
standard of living. 

The nice adjustments expressed in the form of 
government and the social and economic attitudes of 
the people are perhaps a reflection of the physical 
characteristics of the country. The rivers and moun- 
tain passes that link Switzerland with the outside 
world have meant that the traditional isolation of 
mountain folk has here been tempered by the in- 
fluence of larger and more powerful neighbors. 
Added to this, the land failed to provide an adequate 
livelihood for its people, and hence they have always 
sought occupations and markets beyond the moun- 
tains. For centuries Swiss men could be found fight- 
ing in the armies of nearly every other European 
nation, not taking sides, but as mercenaries perform- 
ing a job for which they were well paid. In this way 
the growing population found income to supplement 
that derived from the homeland. Today the Swiss 
could not maintain their high standard of living with- 
out some seasonal labor emigration and foreign trade 
—more foreign trade per capita than any other 
country except Belgium and Holland. 

Switzerland is about the size of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts together (16,000 square miles). It 
is divided into three main regions: the Jura, the 
Plateau, and the Alps. The parallel limestone ridges 
of the Jura Mountains, which form the boundary 
between Switzerland and France, cover roughly 10 
per cent of the country and are inhabited by 13 per 
cent of its 4.7 million people. On the farms, nestled 
on the hillsides, dairying and lumbering are the chief 
occupations, but during the long winter months the 
people long ago turned to home industries, the most 
famous of which is watchmaking. 

About 18 per cent of the population lives in the 
Alpine region, which covers 58 per cent of the 
country. The central and western mountains are nar- 
row, compact, and high, with many long glaciers and 
deeply incised valleys; the eastern Alps are broader 
and lower. The highest point in the Swiss Alps is 


Monte Rosa (15,217 feet), on the Italian-Swiss border. 
Pastoralism and agriculture, including cultivation of 
some cereal crops in the valleys, are the main activities 
of the Alpine region, but its natural beauties—spec- 
tacular peaks, hanging valleys, and jewel-like lakes— 
attract more than a million tourists each year, who 
bring in considerable income of another kind. 

Between the Jura and the Alps, the Plateau—a 
fertile, rolling strip of land as much as 40 miles wide 
—covers only about one-third of Switzerland but is 
inhabited by 69 per cent of the population. The 
countryside is dotted with prosperous-looking farms 
and cities—in fact, all the large cities except Basel. 
The main crops are wheat, rye, oats, barley, tobacco, 
and sugar beets, but almost everywhere the sunnier 
slopes are devoted to the raising of grapes, and the 
higher valleys to livestock. 

Though completely landlocked, Switzerland is in- 
fluenced by both the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
Parts of Ticino, in the south, are warm and sunny, 
and the lakes are surrounded by oleanders. Western 
Switzerland is somewhat cooler and, as a result of 
Atlantic winds, is wetter than the rest of the country, 
averaging about 60 inches of precipitation a year. The 
eastern and northern areas, closer to the continental 
interior of Europe, are colder and drier. In some in- 
terior valleys, such as are found in the Valais, the 
rainfall averages only 20 to 25, inches a year and irri- 
gation is necessary. In the mountains, rainfall varies 
greatly from the windward to the leeward side of the 
ranges. Most of the Alps are snow-covered from three 
to six months, and above 6,000 feet snow remains for 
much longer periods and, of course, average tem- 
peratures are lower than in the lowlands. Some of the 
pass roads are snowbound for nine or ten months a 
year. Upslope and downslope winds are character- 
istic, as in most other mountainous regions, and peri 
odically the foehn wind sweeps down valleys open 
toward the north or northwest, causing the sudden 
melting of snow and the dreaded avalanches (white 
death) that endanger mountain villages. 

Despite poor soils and barren land in one-fifth of 
the total land area, about 22 per cent of the people in 
Switzerland make their living from agriculture and 
livestock. Farms in the arable areas are small or 
medium-sized, 80 per cent of them less than 25, acres, 
but 400,000 farmers belong to some 10,000 co- 
operative societies for the buying and selling of 
agricultural produce and thus avoid some of the dis- 
advantages of small-scale operations. 
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With the exception of some war years, when con- 
siderable hay and pasture land was plowed up to 
grow staple crops, Switzerland has never been able to 
depend on its own foodstuffs, and it has not sought to 
do so. For instance, one-fifth of the required potatoes 
are imported, and no effort is made to increase the 
home crop—in the long run fields have proved to be 
more valuable for cattle than for potatoes. 

One cannot be in Switzerland long without hearing 
the tinkling of cowbells; everywhere, in the valleys 
and high up on the Alpine slopes, the farmer is a 
dairyman at heart. By training themselves and their 
farm helpers in agricultural schools and by dint of 
scientific breeding and feeding and patient care of 
meadows, the Swiss have turned their naturally un- 
productive fields into rich pastures and have bred 
cows that give more and richer milk than the cows of 
almost any other country. From earliest times the re- 
mote mountain villages, too far from markets to sell 
their surplus fresh milk, have made it into cheese. To- 
day, nearly half of the milk produced is used to make 
cheese and butter, and Switzerland exports each year 
about 19,000 tons of cheese—Emmental, Gruyére, 
and others equally famous—to some 50 countries, rep- 
resenting a value of about 100 million Swiss francs, 
or 25 million dollars. Butter is not exported, but 
many other milk products, such as Suchard chocolate, 

Nestlé condensed milk, and Ovaltine, find their way 
into homes in Germany, Holland, England, the 
United States, and elsewhere. 
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Visitors may tend to think of Switzerland as a land 
of fat cows and incomparable vacation resorts and 
may forget that it is also a highly industrialized 
country. In fact, the astonishingly high standard of 
living attained in a land so little favored by nature 
could, of course, have come about only through in- 
dustrialization. One may wonder how a nation so 
lacking in raw materials could industrialize. A good 
part of the answer is to be found in the effort devoted 
to scientific and industrial research. The skilled 
craftsman of old has become an even more skilled 
industrial worker, and the technical schools, universi- 
ties, and research institutes have cooperated with the 
industries themselves to turn out pioneers in many 
branches of science and industry. Quality, not quan- 
tity, has been the goal of Swiss manufacturers; for 
they realize full well that their country is not equip- 
ped to produce large quantities of goods at low cost 
and that they must rely on high quality and innova- 
tions to capture and hold foreign markets. 

Switzerland is indeed poor in the raw materials 
needed for industry. There is no oil. There is almost 
no coal; 98 per cent of that needed is imported. The 
iron ore is of rather poor quality, and production is 
small. Salt is found in the Rhine Valley and asphalt 
in the Jura. Beyond this, nearly all the required raw 
materials must be imported. 

Fortunately, however, Switzerland has many rivers 


and is unusually rich in hydroelectric-power poten- 
tial, of which it has made more use than most other 
countries. In 1953, for instance, the 13 billion kw-h 
of hydroelectric power produced (sometimes referred 
to as “white coal”) provided most of the energy 
needed for industry, transportation, and household 
use. 

More than 47 per cent of the people make their 
living in industries, most of which, except watch- 
making, are located in the central Plateau region. As 
industrialization spread through the world, the Swiss 
mechanical engineering industry grew apace, con- 
centrating on textile machinery, diesel engines, ma- 
chine tools, precision instruments, typewriters. and 
calculating machines. Today, this branch of industry 
employs one-quarter of the factory workers, and its 
commodities are Switzerland’s most valuable exports, 
averaging almost 400 million dollars a year. Because 
of its specialization, the Swiss engineering industry 
can sell goods both in industrialized countries such as 
France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Austria, and even 
the United States, and in mainly agrarian countries 
such as Argentina, Brazil, India, and Australia. 

Watchmaking, which was already famous in the 
sixteenth century, still employs about one-tenth of 
the industrial workers. More than 400 factories de- 
voted to the manufacture of watches are scattered 
through the Jura region, especially in and around 
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